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HERE AND THERE 


Cultural Pluralism 











Pedagogical India is all astir In Madras C.R.’s 
famcus scheme is dropped, to the disappointment of 
the village kids; in Bengal the Board of Secondary 
Education is suspended, to the dismay of teachers ; 
in Bombay English schools are maintained by the 
Supreme Court much to the amazement of the State 
Government. The judgement of the Supreme Court 
was gratifying to minorities and advocates of cultural 
autonomy. 

Several points are now clearer than ever. Any re- 
ligious or linguistic minorities are allowed to “ establish 
and administer educational institutions of their choice” 
and they may not be discriminated against in the matter 
of grants-in-aid on grounds only of religion or lan- 
guage. If they are in receipt of government-aid they 
are not permitted to refuse admission to any citizen 
“on grounds only of religion, race, caste, language or 
any of them.” All uncertainties are not removed ; 
v.g. what is a minority ? What is a language ? What is 
a religion? But what is certain is that the Supreme 
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Court in vindicating the fundamental rights of parents 
has left to these parents the duty and responsibility 
of making a rational use of their rights. Freedom is 
not given just for freedom’s sake ; freedom is the capa- 
city of choosing and doing what is right and what 
is best. 


What is best is not easy for minorities to decide. 
What of the future ? What career is envisaged for the 
child and what school is best suited to prepare him ” 
Is it wise to keep up one’s tribal language or one’s 
dialect ? So many questions that are vital and that 
should be answered by long-sighted reason rather than 
by narrow-minded sentiment. 


Educators, Educationists, Educationalists 


Undismayed by recent legal set-backs, the Bombay 
Education Department announced a new dynamic 
policy : “no cramming any more but initiative and self- 
reliance.” No cramming ; yet as physics and chemistry 
in secondary schools are of little practical value, zoology 
and botany will be added. No cramming, though there 
will be ten compulsory subjects instead of seven. No 
wasting time on cramming theorems; arithmetic will be 
developed “in accordance with its utility in day-to-day 
life ” ; rupees, annas and pies, my lads ; that’s Bombay! 
“Self-reliance and initiative”! Here of course the 
most modern of the Calcutta students could give Bom- 
bay any number of points. They do not rely on text- 
books, teachers, paper-setters, invigilators, examiners. 
They rely only on their own Big Selves, They fix the 
dates of examinations, accept or reject questions, tame 
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invigilators, hypnotize examiners, and determine the 
percentage of passes. Will the Bombay schoolboys ever 
show more initiative and self-reliance ? 


But Calcutta is not West-Bengal and Darjeeling 
will show sterner effort. The Tenzing Mountaineering 
Institute will have a six-week course ; three weeks for 
athletics, hiking, portering, climbing etc ; three weeks 
for theoretical courses, geography, geology, geognosy, 
etc. All that and more in three weeks. Of course those 
giants of the mountains are supposed to catch up with 
the “abominable snowman.” 


All those and other pedagogical plans appear some- 
what confused. Possibly it is due to a confusion which 
is usually made between educators, educationists, and 
educationalists ; ideclogically educator rhymes with 
creator, educationist with exhibitionist, educationalist 
with instrumentaiist. Have all Education Departments 
clear ideas about creative education ? 


Rights in Kashmir 

The matter of civic rights is a lasting preoccupation 
of social workers. In that regard, India’s official press 
statement on Kashmir’s accession makes arresting read- 
ing. The statement somewhat savours of legal equi- 
vocation. After Kashmir’s accession has been officially 
acknowledged, what rights have citizens acquired ? 
Neither Indian nor even Kashmiri citizens enjoy freedom 
to move freely or to acquire property in the State. 
Nor can it be taken for granted that the Supreme Court 
has sufficient jurisdiction to give effective protection of 
all fundamental rights. Even the President of the Union 
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has his powers severely limited; he is not entitled to 
proclaim a state of emergency in Kashmir without the 
concurrence of the State Government. Since the local 
government does not recognize any Habeas Corpus Act 
and its Chief Minister is reported to favour the one- 
party system of government, the future of democracy 
in Kashmir is uncertain. 


Central Parliament 

Our legislators were rightly vexed when told they 
had been compared “to a pack of urchins” and one 
of them, rightly though modestly, asserted they were 
not “ the riff-raff of the country.” Unsure of their dignity, 
they study legislative protection against defamation and 
disrespect. 


Occasionally, some of them make it hard for journ- 
alists and electors to show respectful reticence. In the 
very last session, the Home Minister himself was not 
above reproach. Once when referring to American 
missionaries, he turned ironical about “their deep 
tenderness for this unfortunate country.” Pretty bad 
taste when one thinks of the missioners to lepers! 
Even the most fervid Mahasabhite has nothing but res- 
pect for such social workers. 


During the discussion on the marriage bill, he 
taunted women members as being “ fit only to discuss 
children and social service.” Dr. Sampurnanand had to 
administer him a stiff rebuke. Really, the Home 
Minister can be provoking. 
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Patres Conscripti 


One hundred members of Central Parliament are 
reported to request military training for themselves and 
their colleagues. The idea is attractive indeed: dus- 
cipline in debates, easy work for the party whips. They 
did not however disclose their motives. Are they envy- 
ing the spruceness of our jawans? Do they want to 
revitalize their eloquence with the drill-sergeant’s lingo? 
Do they ambition military decorations which are the 
only glittering prizes in our republic? Do they dream 
of wrecking our non-violence tradition? Or do they 
visualize a day when democracy will be so strong that 
people will refuse to fight and leave all noble battles 
to senators and deputies ? 


It is all unknown. Cynics suggest they only want 
to be Conscript Fathers. 


A. L. 


MIND YOUR WORDS 


While the word “ Capitalism” may occasionally appear in 
Catholic writings of high authority, the expressica “ present 
€conomic regime” or “contemporary economic system” is 
much more commonly used. This example could fruitfully be 
followed.... The word (capitalism) is incapable of scientific 
definition ; it exists only in the Marxist dream world...... 
“Capitalism is what Marxists are against ” is the only definitica 
that will cover all cases. The term is no more than a dirty 
word for use in the rough-house of agitation. Only a foolish 
general accepts battle on terrain of his adversary’s choice. 


(B. W. Dempsey in Social Order, May 1954.) 
z 
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AHMEDABAD LABOUR 


The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association was 
the fruit of Gandhi’s desire to apply his great principle 
of ahimsa not only to politics, but also to social relations. 
It has been already presented to the readers of Social 
Action in May 1951. The report of 1952-53 will enable 
us to place before our readers some of the facts which 
characterize the workers’ life in this great city of 
Ahmedabad. It also illustrates the fecundity of the 
principles laid down by Gandhiji. 


In the year 1951, if we believe the statisticians, the 
average number of persons in a family in Ahmedabad 
was 4.33. Of these 1.56 were working, bringing an 
average salary of Rs. 134.5, the highest in India for 
the textile industry. But we should be mistaken if we 
were taking this average as representing the salary of 
the lowest grade of workers. The basic salary in 1951 
was Rs. 28. It has climbed to Rs. 30.14, and the D.A. 
was 72.49. The index of the cost of life reached 381, 
whereas in Bombay it was only 319. In Jalgaon it 
reached even 500. 


Absenteeism, the plague of Indian industry, was 
oniy 8.4%, the lowest in the textile industry. But a 
peculiar fact is to be noted. The workers replacing the 
absentees, even when they are qualified ones, have an 
out-put below the average during the first five days. 
Then it shoots up above this average. The reasons for 
this are many. These new workers become quickly ac- 
customed to their machines and their surroundings ; 
often they have been without work for weeks or months 
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and they are not as tired as those who work day in day 
out. There is also a psychological factor. They hope to 
be looked upon as good workers and get a permanent 
job. 

During the last months of 1953 the crisis caused by 
excess production reached its peak. Even before, in 
October 1952, the Gujarat Cotton Mills stopped working. 
From three shifts in 1953 the number passed to two, 
and even in some cases to one, throwing the workers 
into the streets. In theory, all expenses paid, the 
worker’s family should have put by each month, a few 
rupees. But this does not hold good for the lowest 
paid among them. Besides there are always interests 
on debts to he paid, and the unforeseen expenses, 
feasts, marriages, burials.... Also, even for those who 
are better off there is the absence of thrift, born of 
lack of foresight ; perhaps also a fatalistic attitude to 
life. They live day by day, without caring for the 
morrow, because who knows if there will be a morrow ? 
If there is, and the circumstances are hard, they will 
go back to their village where group solidarity will 
make them feel their plight less keenly. 


The Textile Industry seems to have turned the 
corner. A diminution in the taxes by the Government 
has helped it. But now the Industrialists complain that 
they have not the rolling stock to carry away their 
goods. In this city of 788,333 inhabitants (446,622 men 
and 341,711 women) the health conditions are far be- 
low par. As an index of the situation the latest avail- 
able statistic places Ahmedabad in the third place in 
the race for infantile mortality with 239 per 1000, 
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while the average for India is 130.9 per 1000. These 
details help us to understand the conditions under 
which the Textile Labour Association works in Ahme- 
dabad. As it has already been said this Association 
is an independent one; it has no connection with the 
different Red dominated groups and with the INTUC. 
This independence does not prevent it from working 
in agreement with them when the good of the workers 
requ.res it. 


What strikes as a special mark of the Textile As- 
sociation is the desire to bridge over the differences 
becween workers and employers without resorting to 
extreme measures. No strike has been sponsored by 
it since 1931. This collaboration has produced some 
excelient fruits, the increase of salaries being one of 
them. That does not mean that the Ahmedabad workers 
have reached a state of prosperity. There is still the 
fact that the lowest salary is Rs. 30. Even if this salary 
is supplemented by D.A. and Bonus, it is far from 
being a living wage, which is the legitimate aim of 
the Association. It is on the salary and not on the total 
sum that are based the indemnities in case of accidents, 
death, etc...... 


The principle of “ bonus ” should be superseded by 
an increase of the salary. The bonus is a kind of parti- 
cipation in the profit of the undertaking; but it is 
based on ihe good will of the employers, and even if 
the principle is accepted, the amount to be given is 
often out of proportion with the real profit of a firm. 
Without casting any aspersion on the honesty of the 
industrialists we may say that very often the balance 
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sheets at the end of the year are skilfully “ arranged” 
accounts. The general expenses are swollen as much 
as possible to diminish the taxes, Then on the profit 
shown workers are entitled to receive one, two or 
even five months of salary as bonus. This gift is in 
some case a means of escaping Excess Profits Tax. 


In Bombay some groups would be glad to see at 
least 50‘% of the D. A. coming to swell the basic salaries. 
In Ahmedabad it is the bonus which is the target of 
the workers. They would be glad if it was integrated 
in the salary in order that even the lowest paid worker 
would get enough to make a living wage. 


The question of sharing of profits by a free contract 
between the employers and employees is not yet “ prac- 
tical politics ” chiefly for the employers. 


The T. L.A. counts today 75,302 members, an in- 
crease of 3,000 on the preceding year (1952) but how- 
ever below the 80,000 reached few years ago. The 
closing of a mill accounts for the disappearance of 
some 800 members, the closing of some shifts too, and 
people leaving the place to go to the villages. There 
is also the competition of the Socialist Trade Union. 
It counts today 10,000 members. The Communist one, 
counts 1,000. The Socialist Trade Union is recruited 
chiefly among workers who have the impression that 
the T.L. A. collaborates too much with the owners and 
uses the system of common agreement and arbitration 
as the ordinary means of settling differences. Their 
leaders would start what they style a more vigorous 
campaign of demands in favour of the downtrodden. 
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They think that the patronage exercised by members of 
the industrialist families is not conducive to the good 
of the workers. They attack also the leaders of the 
T. L.A. and protest against what some of them call 
“Trade Union paternalism.” The very efficient leaders 
at the head are, according to them, too active, and the 
members too passive. The average member does not 
know enough about the working of the T. L. A. and has 
no incentive to know better his rights and the inner 










working of the Association. 







It is difficult tec see how much truth there is in 
those accusations, and how much propaganda to foster 
the interests of a rival group. The number of members 
proves that the great majority of the workers are satis- 
fied with the policy of the T.L.A. “A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” An impartial observer 
summed up his observations: “ When there is a diffi- 
culty. if you can approach the bosses of the mills, the 
case is generally solved in three minutes ; if it goes to 
the T.L.A. 3 months are needed; if you go to the 
Government Agency 3 years are the minimum needed, 
and you may be dead before you get a solution.” 




















As for the Communists they have not yet succeeded 
in making their way through; they are only 1000, some 
of them very active. 


Socialists and Communists have as one of their 
slogans the cry that “ the workers should be masters of 
the instruments of production.” This is not effective 
against the T.L.A. because an article of the T.L.A. 
affirms that the last goal of the Association is to have 
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all the Textile Industry nationalized. It will not 
happen for a long time, and we may be sure that the 
magnates of the textile industry who are at the same 
time some of the great financial powers behind the 
Congress Party will see to it that they are not disturbed 
in the peaceful possession of the fief. Whatever the 
ultimate upshot this article cuts down one of the 
trumps of the Communists. 


We must not however believe that the golden age 
has come back to India and flourishes in Ahmedabad. 
If we were under this delusion the report for the year 
1953 would destroy it. During the year 19,753 com- 
plaints were presented to the T.L.A. 1,514 had re- 
mained over from the preceding year. The increase of 
complaints is of the order of 25‘7. Those regarding 
the conditions of work are the most numerous — 2,774. 
Many come out of conflicts among workers. Since the 
general situation was not good, and one shift was easily 
dispensed with, the workers try to show their seniority 
in the factory, in order to establish their right to be 
kept. 


If we enter into details we see that there were 644 
protests against excessive work, 344 against the so- 
called rationalisation (double or quadruple looms), 137 
against the atmospheric conditions under which workers 
have to toil ; 713 against the material given to weave, 
and 161 against the machines. 


The difficulties about salaries came next : 892 
about the payment of bonus; 577 about non-payment 
of salaries, 322 about the reduction of salary, (when 
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workers paid on a piece basis had to work with inferior 
cotton.) 


There were 6,758 complaints under the heading 
“unjust punishments and treatment.” On the one side 
you have ihe supervisors, many of them very rough, 
and on the other people coming straight from the 
country, illiterate for the most part, not accustomed to 
a discipline. The moral and physical shocks liable to 
occur are bound to be many. 


ATIRA, All India Textile Industry Research Asso- 
ciation is one of the most up to date centres of India 
studying these questions of Industrial Relations, The 
conclusions of the Psychological Department of the 
ATIRA are clear. Even from the view point of profit 
for the employer, it is necessary to treat the worker 
as a human person, to respect him, to appeal to his 
intelligence, to excite his sense of emulation by com- 
paring his perfo:mance with the average performance 
of cther workers of ihe mill, etc. Above all it is neces- 
sary that everybody from the great Director to the 
lowest of the cverseers should have some notion of 
human psychology. Special courses should be organized 
for groups of Engineers, Superintendents, overseers. The 
results of this teaching will be soon apparent, It will 
lead to better material results by increased production, 
and greater agreement. The number of Labour-Manage- 
ment disputes will decrease. It was, for the year 
under review, 1,336. Of this number 1,231 have been 
settled by the T. L.A. and 105 graver cases sent to the 
Tribunals. 
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The cases of compensation for accidents are as 
follows : 


82 were pending at the end of the previous year, and 
408 were recorded during the year under report. Of 
the total of 490 cases 384 were concluded during the 
year and 106 are still pending. 


The following is the analysis of cases according to 
the nature of accidents : 


Fatal 21 
Permanent disability 4 
Permanent loss of some organ 190 
Temporary disablement 179 


394 (14 doubtful) 


Cases successfully concluded 322 
Compromised 47 
Closed 18 
Unsuccessful 7 

388 


Among the fatal accidents one at least was caused 
by the heat. At times a man faints and recovers. At 
other times he goes to the hospital and dies there. 
It is difficult to prove that he died on account of the 
conditions of work and not on account of an organic 
weakness ; and the doctors are not in a hurry to com- 
mit themselves in issuing the certificate. 


It seems rare that workers from urban areas and 
with some education, can stand the heat of the summer 
months during 8 hours. Only country people used 
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from childhood to the hardships of field life under the 
sun have the necessary resistance. 


Much remains to be done in order that the workers 
may have more human conditions of work and lodging. 
A part of the callousness of some of the industrialist 
comes from his ignorance of the real conditions of life 
of the workers. To pass few hours in a overheated 
rcom is not the same as to live in it six days of th 
week. Also there is the ever ready supply of workers 
which diminishes the interest in the welfare of the 
individual. There is indifference to sanitary conditions 
which are not of the best. The number of patients 
treated in one year was 11,364, divided into the fol- 
lowing categories : 


Skin 964 
Digestive system 1285 
Respiratory system 1610 
Genito-urinary system 2522 
Circulatory system 75 
Blood, anaemia, 724 
Nervous system 155 
Eve, nose, throat, ear, tooth 629 
Fever 2691 
Miscellaneous 574 
Nutritional 135 


The women’s clinic received 7,808 visits; 955 
women were hospitalized, 666 for childbirth. 


The conditions of life in the chawls explain the 
propagation of disease: no adequate latrines, water 
lacking in summer and mosquitoes never lacking at 
any time. In last December of the 1,500 children who 
died, 1000 were under 5 years of age. 
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The promiscuity breeds disputes. The first place 
goes to disputes with the landlords. 299 about rent 
have succeeded, 61 were rejected, 67 ended in a com- 
promise, 38 have been stopped for different reasons, and 
81 are still to be decided. 


Cases started by the police have resulted into 156 
rejected by the judge, 66 condemnations, 38 dropped, 
72 ended through arbitration and 40 still to be settled. 


Quarrels among neighbours ended in 301 cases 
settled in favour of members of the T.L.A.; 8 lost, 
3 stopped, 9 accepied arb.tiacion, 8 not yet setiled. 
Other subjects of dispute reached 301. 


We have to skeich briefly other activities of the 
T.L.A. The Rural Relief Section has done some 210 
visits to the villages during which 794 complaints were 
registered, and 298 older ones were considered. 607 
were decided in favour of the complainants, 146 were 
rejected for want of proof or as false. The rest have 
not yet been sufficiently examined. Fine sheets for the 
roofs, pipes for water, cement for the houses have been 
also procured by the visitors) In Ahmedabad city the 
Rural Relief Section managed to let out ground for 11 
farmers, to dig 10 wells, and to repair 3 for the Harijans. 
In the villages 6456 sq. yards of ground have been 
obtained for construction. 


A note in the report is worth consideration. The 
higher officials are in general on the alert to receive 
Suggestions useful to the people. It is not the same 
in the lower ranks of the officials. They are working 
with methods which exasperate the villagers. 
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They help in the instruction and education of 
women, without which much of the work of social 
uplift will be in vain, lady-visitors go to the different 
parts of the city and give help and advice to those in 
need. 


Twenty-five centres in different parts of Ahmeda- 
bad offer the workers a room for discussion, for an 
occasional speech ; and 75 libraries have given to their 
clients 33,949 books, 713,388 periodicals or newspapers. 


Nine physical culture centres give opportunities to 
workers who want to develop their physical powers, 
and improve their hygiene. 


A group of 347 is busy with social studies. They 
pass to practice, and each week they go to the chawls, 
trying to improve the conditions of hygiene, chiefly 
among the Harijans. The T.L. A. is busy also to pro- 
cure for the workers, water, drainage, and W.C’s. On 
the cooperative plan, there are 17 cooperatives for 
buying and 35 for construction. 


Much has been done, much more remains to be 
done. Too few mills try not only to give amenities 
to their workers during their stay within the walls of 
the factories but also outside. Too many of the em- 
ployers are satisfied with the minimum imposed on 
them by social laws. One of the representatives of the 
Employers confessed that he could not see his way to 
building chawls more in accordance with human dig- 
nity. The question, said he, is too complex. The State, 
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the Municipality and the workers should cooperate. 
The question of getting ground is too complex. It is 
an impossible task to be tackled by the employers. 
Yet it has to be tackled, if we do not want to see one 
day the sowers of hatred start a revolt. 


E. Gathier 


BIRTH-CONTROL AND 
THE ECONOMIC 
ARGUMENT 


In the International Labour Review (August, 1953), 
an article by Mr. Colin Clark on ‘ Population Growth 
and Living Standards’ has aroused a certain amount 
of controversy, in as much as the January issue, 1954, 
of the same review contains two brief rejoinders to 
Mr. Clark’s thesis and conclusions. One of the critics 
is Mr. Derek Healey, of the Department of Applied Eco- 
nomics in the University of Cambridge, and the other 
is Mr. Sten Nilson, of the Norwegian Central Bureau of 
Statistics. The controversy throws light on the way 
economists and statisticians view the problem of birth- 
control in the ever changing circumstances of an un- 
Stable world. While it is true that the moral argument 
against birth-control] appeals to the believer, it is the 
economic argument that is often more likely to impress 
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the unbeliever and those believers who do not profess 
to see anything morally wrong in the practice of arti- 
ficial birth-control. To stress and amplify the economic 
argument was the aim of Mr. Colin Clark in his article 
on ‘Population growth and Living Standards.’ How 
far has he succeeded ? 


Having briefly described what he considers to be 
morally binding in the matter of population control, 
Mr. Clark immediately begins to discuss the economic 
aspecis of the case. He points out that ‘it seems to 
come as a surprise to many people to learn that there 
are a great many indusiries — probably the majority 
of industries in the modern community — which are 
quite specifically benefited by increasing population. 
These are the industries that work under the law of in- 
creasing returns rather than the law of diminishing re- 
turns.’* And he goes on further in the article to give ex- 
amples of such industries or forms of large-scale manu- 
facture, viz. transport, postal communications, banking, 
insurance, etc., which are carried cn in such a way that 
were the population to increase, productivity per head in 
these industries would increase, not decrease. It is the 
dense populations of Western Europe and North America 
which really account for the great increase in produc- 
tion and the high standards of living. 


But what precisely dces Mr. Clark understand by 
the term ‘increasing returns’? His definition which 
is the usual text-book one is as follows: ‘The law of 
increasing returns prevails in an industry where, as a 


* I. L. Review, Aug., 1953, pg. 101. 
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consequence of an increased scale of output, we can 
expect to obtain increasing returns per unit of labour 
or other economic resources employed.’ 


While accepting this definition, Mr. Derek Healey 
points out that it must be rightly interpreted to mean 
that the increasing returns are due not to an increase 
of population but to the increased scale of output of 
the business. It is not strictly the increasing demands 
on the industry by the increasing population but the 
expansion of the industry itself that brings about the 
lower costs. While this is true, it cannot be denied 
that the increase in population is indirectly related to 
industrial expansion. If the population had not to 
increase there would be no opportunity for the business 
to expand to the degree where increasing returns are 
obtainable. And so in this manner at least, an increase 
of population does not immediately argue that total 
production decreases, and that therefore there is less to 
go round. Certainly demand plays a very important 
role in directing economic activity. Unfortunately most 
of it is ineffective demand and so fails to find satis- 
faction in adequate supply. But it is the duty of 
society to make it effective, in order to satisfy the 
needs of all before seeking to cater to the absurd fads 
of a few wealthy folk. And so Mr. Clark’s argument 
holds true to the extent that an increase of population 
favours business expansion, which in turn yields in- 
creasing returns. 


After having thus emphasised the possibilities of 
increasing production at lower costs in modern industry, 
Mr. Clark goes on to argue that the law of diminishing 
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returns is not as universal as some economists make it 
out to be. Both Malthus and Ricardo worked on such 
an assumption but neither of them ever really witnessed 
the advantages of production on a vast scale. Hence 
their gloomy predictions, which were disproved by the 
amazing expansion of large-scale production. Mr. Clark 
notes further that the law of diminishing returns does 
not imply that there is a total decrease in production, 
but only that less is produced per unit of labour or 
capital and other resources, though the total returns 
from the industry as a whole actually increase. 


It is certainly true however that where the industry 
is dependent on scarce materials, there production costs 
rise. Thus in agriculture, forestry, mining, etc., the law 
of diminishing returns applies. On the other hand, 
some of the most highly mechanised branches of agri- 
culture like the production of sugar cane, show every 
sign of working under increasing returns. But even 
where the law of diminishing returns holds good, it can 
be indefinitely retarded by improved methods of pro- 
duction or by using more capital per head. And this has 
actually been done in countries which have a dense 
population on land. 


Statistically, Mr. Clark tries to show how though 
agricultural land in Italy is as densely populated as in 
India, still the average Italian farmer produces twice 
as much as his Indian confrere. He works out a 
table of comparison with the statistical reports on 
hand. Thus he finds that in India where there are 
25 to 30 persons engaged in agriculture per square kilo- 
metre of cultivable land the value of the agricultural 
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production per person engaged is below Rs. 1000/ ; in 
Italy the same number of persons working on the same 
acreage of cultivable land produce an equivalent in 
production valued at Rs. 1500— 2000. In Britain, bet- 
ween five to ten men working on the same amount of 
land produce crops worth Rs. 4500 — 5000, while in 
Denmark between ten to fifteen men at work on the 
same area produce crops worth over Rs. 5000. 


These differences only serve to bring out the op- 
portunities for progress in production that could be 
made by densely populated countries like India. If all 
the world over, the per capita production of Denmark 
could be achieved, argues Mr. Clark, the world could 
support four or five times its present population. But 
obviously, as his critics are not slow to point out, this 
will take time, and of all people peasants are the 
hardest to change. It is possible nonetheless, since in 
India it is a well known fact that where the Japanese 
method of cultivating rice has been successfully de- 
monstrated to the Indian farmer, he has not hesitated 
to take to the new method. Community Project Officers 
bear earnest testimony to this fact. Sometimes the 
increase in crop production by the use of this method 
has been nearly double or treble the former yield. 


But somehow demographers are not convinced by 
such achievements. They still believe that the popula- 
tion is ever catching up and even out-running the 
means of subsistence. But is this true? From the 
available statistics it seems to be clear that despite 
all our modern methods of hygiene and medicine, the 
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world population is increasing by 1% per annum. It is 
nowadays generally accepted that the average number 
of children per family even where no restrictions are 
placed on the natural increase is six. But this figure 
is rarely attained. Mr. Clark has discovered populations 
staticnary in important areas of the world like India 
which before the early 19th. Cent. stood at 150 million, 
and has only begun increasing since then. In China, he 
maintains, the population has actually diminished, but 
this does not seem to be true. In Africa, Sir Alexander 
Carr Saunders found populations stationary for long 
periods of time. Mr. Clark therefore believes that the 
Malthusian theory of population growing up to the 
very limits of subsistence and then being reduced by 
famines, wars, plagues, etc., is decidedly unhistorical. 


Still the big problem remains that even at the 
present rate of growth, world population is likely to 
double itself in about twenty years’ time. Mr. Clark 
feels that the problem should be faced in a challenging 
manner. He suggests that free emigration should be 
facilitated from isolated, overcrowded areas to others 
less densely populated. Of course for the larger 
countries, immigration of this kind could be arranged 
within the borders of the country itself. Secondly, 
foreign markets should be left open to the countries 
which have to industrialise to support a larger popu- 
lation. And lastly for the under-developed countries, 
sufficient capital for economic development should be 
left open to the countries which have to industrialise 
to support a larger population. And lastly for the 
under-developed countries, sufficient capital for econo- 
mic development should be provided. 
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While these suggestions are certainly valuable and 
likely to decrease the tension between the poor, densely 
populated and the wealthy, thinly populated areas of 
the world, will they be accepted by the latter, which 
are now enjoying a very high standard of living ? Pre- 
judices of race and culture, selfish motives of national 
well-being, the desire to preserve privileges and na- 
tional advantages militate against the active en- 
forcement of any such ideas. But the beginning of 
a more responsible attitude on the part of the 
richer nations in regard to their obligations to the 
poorer countries of the world, especially the under- 
developed ones, can be discerned. In India, the 
technical help, and the capital resources placed at 
our disposal both by the U.N. and its member-nations 
are evidence of a change of attitude. The old theory 
of isolationism has been abandoned because of the 
present dangerous world situation. It is nowadays ad- 
mitted that the links that bind the nations together 
are far too complex and too intimate to be severed by 
narrow foreign policies. These are bound to have their 
effect, for better or for worse. The quickest road to 
safety from the perilous consequences of a selfish na- 
tional policy in the sphere of economics is to accept 
and work on these fundamental assumptions that the 
nations of the world are interdependent and that all 
men, whatever their colour, race or culture, must strive 
together for the common good of all. But this is just 
the lesson the modern world finds so difficult to learn. 


It is time however to turn to Mr. Clark’s critics. 
We have already referred to Mr. Healey’s criticism of 
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Mr. Clark’s interpretation of the law of increasing 
returns. He finds Mr. Clark’s attitude to the law of 
Diminishing Returns just as sanguine. It is not so 
easy to get the people of the under-developed countries 
to adopt the new methods which can put off the con- 
sequences of the diminished returns. For while the 
improvements in methods are taking place, population 
is already on the increase to undermine the advantages 
gained. In support of this affirmation the classical case 
of the Gurgaon experiment in the Punjab is referred 
to. But Mr. Clark who also mentions the case in 
passing, asks very pertinently whether it was really 
natural increase of the population or immigration from 
the surrounding districts that was to blame. 


Again, Mr. Healey strongly objects to Mr. Clark’s 
representation of the Malthusians as advocating nothing 
more than a drastic and immediate cut in numbers. 
According to Mr. Healey the Malthusians are also in- 
terested in increasing the means of subsistence so as 
to produce an even balance between the food supply 
and the mouths to be fed. It is a narrow and distorted 
view of the Malthusian theory to describe it otherwise 
as Mr. Clark does. There is some truth in Mr. Healey’s 
accusation, but it must be said all the same that if the 
Malthusians are so interested in the increase of food 
production, they give very little evidence of their in- 
terest. 

In his article of dissent from Mr. Clark’s views, 
Mr. Sten Nilson accuses Mr. Clark of underestimating 
the problem of population growth just as the Mal- 
thusians are apt to exagerate its presence as a vicious 
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and malignant evil. To prove his point he draws at- 
tention to the data of the Preliminary Report on the 
World Social Situation published in 1952, which shows 
the continued inadequacy of the food condition as 
compared with the increase in population.* But today 
in 1954, the backward areas of the world can claim to 
have turned the corner of acute insufficiency and the 
richer countries can once again speak of bumper crops 
and food surpluses. Unfortunately, in almost the same 
breath, they speak of a recession in trade due to over- 
supply and lack of demand. This only proves how 
because of selfish economic and political reasons, there 
must still be millions of men who are deprived of an 
adequate diet. In this case it is not the niggardliness 
of nature, but selfish national and international in- 
terests that are to blame.* 


But Mr. Nilson’s article is really a plea on behalf 
of millions of women in the under-developed countries 
of the East upon whom motherhood is forced in condi- 
tions of acute poverty and ill health. Is Mr. Nilson 
quite sure that these women despite their poverty and 
ill health are not anxious to have children ? His deep 
sympathy for them has been aroused: by the speech of 
Mrs. Shakuntala Paranjpye to the First All-India Con- 
ference on Family Planning held in 1951 at Bombay. 
Mrs. Paranjpye is a very ardent apostle of birth-conrol 
and has been working for years in this sub-continent 
persuading ignorant village women to adopt methods 
of artificial birth-control. The women in the village, 





* The latest report of the same agency shows that world food 
production has caught up with world population growth. 
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according to Mrs. Paranjpye, welcome the advice with 
wholehearted enthusiasm. But if that were so, why 
should the process of persuasion take so long to achieve 
its results? How is it that there are all millions of 
women in this country who still make pilgrimages to 
the temples and shrines to ask the Divinity to favour 
them with children. The child, especially a boy, is 
always needed to perform the traditional religious 
duties to his ancestors. Except for a few educated 


Hindus, the rest of the people still cling to this ancient 
belief. 


And then does Mr. Nilson imagine that Gandhiji’s 
condemnation of birth-control practices have so quickly 
vanished from the minds of his people? By a strange in- 
tuition, Gandhiji somehow enunciated the deepest and 
the highest traditions in their minds and hearts, and his 
attitude to birth-control is a faithful replica of their un- 
uttered convictions, But this does not mean that there 
are no abuses in regard to the procreation of children, or 
that on occasion one will meet with women who have 
had too many offspring whom they have neither the 
strength to bear ncr the means to educate into healihy 


citizens. But why should these exceptions be taken as 
the rule ? 


Unlike Mr. Healey who openly despises religious 
convictions as mere preferences with no sold reason- 
able basis, Mr. Nilson adopts a much more sympathetic 
attitude towards the moral obligations upheld by the 
faith that Mr. Clark professes. Perhaps Mr. Clark, like 
many another Catholic apologist, however, has tended 
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to stress exclusively one aspect of the Catholic solution. 
It is necessary to draw the attention of people to the 
very balanced attitude adopted by the cfficial repre- 
sentatives of the Church of Rome on this point. 


Mr. Nilson himself provides the quotation on the 
Roman Catholic position from the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Population in Great Britain, as follows: 
‘The charge must not, however, be brought against 
Catholic teaching that it is in favour of what the fana- 
tical defenders of birth-control call “avalanches” of 
babies. This attribution to Catholics of a desire of 
population growth to an alarming extent and at every 
hazard is a mere rhe‘orical flourish. It has neither sense 
nor meaning. Cathclic teaching, if loyally adopted, 
cannot possibly lead to an excessive and haphazard 
population, for the Catholic husband is taught, pro- 
vided the moral law on marital relaticns is preserved, 
to exercise self-contro] in marriage, not to overtax the 
strength of his wife, not to procreate more ch /ldren than 
he can hope to educate and rear healthily, and to make 
suitable provision for every child he has, so that all 
his children may become healthy, vigorous, and loyal 
citizens.’ * 


But it is one thing to admit the practice of the 
“safe period’ as lawful; another to popularise its use 
on a large scale purely as a means of limiting the 
populaticn. Even the ‘safe period’ can be abused by 
people who although they can afford children yet refuse 
to accept the responsibility or try to escape it. 


* I. L. Review Jan 1954, pg. 76. 
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Mr. Nilson is not as dogmatic as Mr. Healey on the 
inevitable overpopulation of the world however ; he 
feels that it is too difficult to prophesy in such a diffi- 
cult matter. But he makes a strong plea for birth 
control ‘because of the sickness and misery, the 
drudgery and ill-health, for mothers as well as for 
children, which is the result of excessively frequent 
childbearing,’ among the people of the under-developed 
countries. The fate of these poor women has touched 
a sympathetic chord in Mr. Nilson’s heart. But is he 
quite sure that it is not rather the excessively poor 
condition under which they live that is the real cause 
of their misery? Is anything being done to relieve 
their hunger ? And is it quite certain that if they use 
artificial methods to control their families they will 
be happier and stronger ? 


It is difficult to make population planners see the 
hidden dangers of the course they are determined to 
foist upon the public. They refuse to see the evidence 
of facts, perhaps not through a sense of ill-will, but 
because of deep-seated prejudices, induced by a 
materialistic outlook on life. In view of the vast 
poverty and misery that shrouds large areas of the 
world, however, it is difficult for them to grasp the 
significance of the Catholic solution, and to that 
extent they are less blameworthy. But the Catholic 
apologist should have the solution of the Church clearly 
enshrined in his mind, before he attempts to defend it. 
It is a balanced solution. It stresses both aspects of 
a very difficult problem. It emphasises that we should 
seek to increase production by every means so as to 
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banish the appalling poverty and misery of our times 
as far as we can. But it also insists on the grave 
obligation of parents in regard to the procreation of 
children. Sometimes this aspect is unfortunately over- 
looked in the heat of the controversy. But it is newes- 
sary to bear it in mind even when we are busy trying 
to show how the world can support a larger population 
in reasonable comfort by better methods of production 
and distribution. 


A. Fonseca 


REHABILITATION 
OF THE YOUNG 


A dark blue city police-van turned into the gates 
of 28, Pantheon Road, Madras, and drew up before a 
modest brick building, the Office of the Government 
Reception Home for boys and girls. About forty waifs 
and strays of the city, between the ages of five and 
fourteen, of both sexes were unloaded from the van. 
This is done two or three times a week when the city 
police collects these young people from off the roads, 
and hands them over to the Superintendent of the 
Reception Home, on their first stage towards rehabili- 
tation. The average monthly intake of the Home is 
about 250 young persons, who have been found either, 
to have committed some crime, or to be destitute and 
without any protection. Operating under the Madras 
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Children Act, 1920, the Home receives young persons, 
under the age of sixteen, brought to it by District Pro- 
bation Officers, or by a police official not below the 
rank of a Sub Inspector of Police. 


The Home is empowered to receive not only youth- 
ful offenders, that is, young persons under sixteen years 
of age convicted of an offence punishable with trans- 
portation or imprisonment, but also any young person 
who is without any shelter, parents or guardians, or 
who may be destitute ; or whose parents or guardians 
may be morally or physically unfit to care for the 
child, or such young persons who frequent the com- 
pany of criminals or a house used for immoral purposes. 
Provisicn is also made for a child whose parenis or 
guardians prove, in a Court, that they are unable to 
control the child, and that, therefore, they desire the 
child or young person to be taken over by the State 
institutions —— a Junior or Senior Certified School. The 
Reception Home is actually a kind of transit camp for 
the shelter of youthful offenders or young persons who 
wait to appear before the Juvenile Court. Hence, when 
the young people are brought to this camp, the police 
officials must within twenty-four hours lay a charge 
against them in the Court. After the first findings have 
been recorded, and if the Court has passed a detention 
order, pending the passing of final judgement, the Pro- 
bation Officers have the task of obtaining all the re- 
levant details concerning each case, such as, the con- 
dition of the home and family of each young accused, 
the extent and nature of the crime and so on. Mean- 
while the young person or youthful offender is returned 
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to the Reception Home, and there awaits the final trial 
and decision of the Court. The responsibility of the 
Home ends with the decision of the Juvenile Court 
either to discharge the young accused, or to send him 
to some State institution. 


The Superintendent of the Home receives the young 
offenders when they leave the police van to enter his 
office. He then puts them through a preliminary exa- 
mination to get their own story of their arrest, the 
nature of their crime and other details which may help 
the Juvenile Court. Most cases fall into the category 
of ‘destitution’ or ‘petty larceny’, and not a few 
have offended against the Prohibition Act of the State. 
Scmetimes special records of this preliminary exami- 
nation are kept. When this questioning is over, the 
new comers to the Home are marched up for a bath 
and clean-up, and as they emerge from this operation 
most of them already taken on a more human ap- 
pearence with the grim and dirt of the city washed off 
their bodies. For many of these young people, this is 
their first experience of an “oil bath” — which, of 
course, does not mean that they have had a bath in 
oil, but that a liberal supply of oil, after the bath, has 
been provided to freshen their heads and limbs after 
the ordinary custom of the country. They now discard 
their old and dirty rags, which are all they have ever 
possessed, and don a bright blue and white uniform 
provided by the Home. Then, after a hearty meal, 
these new comers join the other inmates of the Home. 


This Reception Home has accommodation for 190 
boys and 60 girls whose establishment is separate from 
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that of the boys. Young persons of all ages, from 
sixteen years downwards are found in the Home, and 
not unfrequently, an infant in arms finds its way into 
the Home. The Superintendent is in-charge of the Home. 
and he is assisted by a clerical staff, other assistants 
and instructors, some these latter being women. A 
medical officer is officially appointed to make a periodic 
visit to the Home, and more serious cases, in need of 
medical care, are sent to the Government Hospital. 
The activities of the day are carefully planned. The 
young inmates of the Home rise about six in the 
morning, then tidy up their dormitories, recite their 
morning prayers, and sit down to their first meal. Physi- 
cal drill and manuai work in the garden fill in the rest 
of the morning till the noon-day meal. The rest of 
the day, till evening prayers and bed time, is occupied 
by a simple class in some handicraft, and some educa- 
ticnal instruction. Since the Home is merely a transit 
camp and none of its inmates are detained in it over 
any considerable period of time, it is not possible to 
give these young people any complete or thorough 
training in any handicraft or trade. In fact, the longest 
detention in the Home ranges between fifteen and 
sixty days, and this is merely due to the time needed 
to locate the parents of the child, or for the Probation 
Officers to make their report for the Juvenile Court. 


The establishment of such Courts in the Madras 
State is provided for in Part IV, section 36, of The 
Madras Children Act, 1920. In the city of Madras, the 
Juvenile Court holds its sessions three or four times 
a week in a building next to the Reception Home. 
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Honorary lady magsitrates preside over this Court. 
When a young person, or youthful offender is brought 
before the Court on an application for an order to send 
the young accused to a Certified School, the appearence 
of the child’s parents or guardians may aiso be re- 
quired in Court, if these people can be found and re- 
side “‘ within a reasonable distance”, and if the young 
accused has not already been withdrawn, by an order 
of the Court, from the custody of its parents or 
guardians. As to the sentences which may be passed 
by this Court on the young accused, the law provides 
that, “no child or young person shall be sentenced io 
death, transportation or imprisonment, or commitied 
to prison in default of payment of a fine or in default 
of furnishing security.” When a young person is “ of 
so unruly or so depraved a character” that he will not 
profit by being sent to a Certified School, or from being 
subject to “the other methods in which the case may 
legally be dealt with is suitable,’ the Juvenile Court 
usually sends the young accused to a Borstal institution. 
The Senior Certified School takes charge of youhful 
offenders who are between the ages of twelve and six- 
teen ; while the Junior Certified School caters for such 
young people who are under the age of twelve years. 


Part II of The Madras Children Act, 1920 provides 
for the establishment and maintenance of “ Senior Cer- 
tified and Junior certified schools for the reception of 
youthful offenders and children.” A ‘certified school’ 
is one which is established or certified under this Act. 
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The general purpose of such schools is not merely to 
enforce a deterrent sentence upon the young offender, 
but also, to help rehabilitate the young offender, so that 
he be returned to society as a useful member. In the 
Madras State, certified schools are maintained by the 
Government and also by' various private agencies. Cer- 
tain regulations and conditions as laid down by the 
Madras Children Act, 1920 must be conformed to, before 
private agencies are granted a certificate for the esta- 
blishment and management of such schools. The Go- 
vernment of Madras maintains a Senior Certified School 
for boys at Chingleput, and one for girls in Madras; 
while two Junior Certified Schools, one at Ranipet for 
the northern districts of the State, and the other at 
Tanjore for the southern districts help rehabilitate 
young persons below the age of twelve years. There 
are ten privately managed Certified Schools, both Senior 
and Junior in the State for boys and girls. One of these, 
the “Bala Mandir” in the city of Madras caters for 
boys and girls below the age of three years; while 
the M.S.P.C. Junior Certified School in Madras takes 
charge of boys and girls below the age of eight years. 


The management and administration of these 
schools operate under elaborate regulations which carry 
into effect the provisions of The Madras Children Act, 
1920, and which are known as The Madras Children 
Rules, 1940. These rules deal with, the Chief Inspector’s 
duties ; the Committee of Visitors and governing body 
appointed by the Government ; the Staff of Certified 
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Schools ; the Medical Officer and medical attendant ; 
the daily routine of the school ; the Educational and 
Vocational training given to the inmates of the schools ; 
the scale and distribution of diet ; school holidays and 
leave of absence ; rewards and punishments and the 
discharge of pupils. 


Of special interest in these rules, is the provision 
for a School Bank and School Shop for every Certified 
School. Both the bank and the shop have their res- 
pective committees, and each committee is composed 
of nine members, of whom one is a teacher of the 
school, elected by the pupils and the eight others are 
pupils elected by the pupils from among themselves. 
The teacher-member is the Chairman of the committee 
and holds office for one year and may be re-elected ; 
and the pupil-members hold office for a month. The 
capital of the Bank is made up of the pocket-money of 
each student which is paid into the bank, and such 
money as a pupil may receive from his parents, relatives 
or others. A small half yearly interest is paid at such 
rate as may be determined by the Committee; this 
interest is credited to the bank account of the pupil. 
When the pupil leaves the school, the amount remain- 
ing to his credit is paid to him, except when he is 
transferred to a Borstal School, in which case he re- 
ceives his money when he is discharged from the 
Borstal School. 


The school shop deals in such articles as soap, 
combs, toys, pencils, erasers, notes books and sweets. 
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Sales are strictly on a cash basis, and the shop realises 
a 10 percent profit on each article. From the profits, 
if any, the expenditure in running the school shop and 
bank are met, and the interest on the accumulations 
in the bank accounts. When there is a balance, this 
is spent on providing amenities for the pupils. Besides 
serving the very useful purpose of teaching the pupils 
the virtue of thrift, the shop aims at training these 
young people in the basic principles of retail shop- 
keeping. The principle of social cooperation is funda- 
mental to all human rehabilitation, and one wonders 
whether it would not be possible to use the school, 
working on the principle of a cooperative society, as a 
means to teach the pupils the need and necessity of 
cooperative effort for successful social living. 


C. C. Clump. 


THE SHEMBAG 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


The Shembag Social Service is a non-denomina- 
tiona. organization devoted to helping of the poor 
peopie of Kodaikanal and to rural uplift in villages on 
the Paini Hills. The active members are the Jesuit 
scholastics of Sacred Heart College, Shembaganur : 
but other young men do cooperate with them. 
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Realizing the truth of the saying, “ Charity begins 
at home,” we started our social work first among the 
workers of Sacred Heart College, Shembaganur. The 
thing worthy of note is the Provident Fund for the 
workers; the workers themselves responded so well 
that in a vear’s time, the Fund reached the sum of 
Rs 2900/-. It is due to the Shembag Social Service 
that the housing conditions of the workers of the col- 
lege were improved, and electric lights installed in 
their homes. 


As regards our work among the people of the Palni 
Hills in general, let us take first the celebration of the 
Hospital Day. No social worker can afford to neglect 
the sick in the hospitals. When we conduct these 
Hcspital Days, we try to comfort and help not only 
the sick in the hospital, but other poor people also. 
Apart from entertainment, we give the sick and the 
poor alike food and clothing. Last Christmas — which 
happened to be a Hospital Day — not counting the 
in-patients, about 200 poor people of Kodaikanal re- 
ceived rice and new clothing. 


On the educational side it has been our en- 
deavour to provide men with good reading matter. 
Two reading rooms, one at Naidupuram and the 
other at Shembaganur, have been opened. ‘Tamil 
dailies and newsmagazines are at the disposal of the 
public. A lending library is also being built up with 
books suited to workers. If all this is considered the 
passive aspect of this kind of work, the active aspect 
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may be the discussions for young men. For discussions, 
a group of young men meet in a certain place, and one 
young man gives a talk, prepared previously with the 
literature and help given by a scholastic, and after that 
a free discussion takes place. The most interesting dis- 
cussions centre round private Property, Communism 
and other similar topics. Question-boxes are hung in 
most frequented places, and anyone may drop in ques- 
tions concerning social problems, with his address, and 
we try to answer him privately. The young men of 
Kodaikanal publish a magazine. This magazine in 
Tamil, “ Samooga Sirpi,” full of articles written by the 
young men themselves, is sold at a very cheap price. 
By these means, we intend helping our youth to think 
things out for themselves, and to be leaders among the 
villagers, and thus be social workers themselves. 


New turning our attention to the work done in the 
villages around Kodaikanal, we come to review the 
results obtained at Vilpatti. The salient feature is the 
providing of proper housing conditions for some Hari- 
jans. Half a dozen Harijan families have been helped 
to build decent houses on their own plots of land, 
which until then had been sadly left uncultivated. 
Several young men from Kodaikanal, who have formed 
themselves into a Young Men’s Club under the direc- 
tion of the scholastics, have also given the poor people 
much help and encouragement in this work. A detailed 
account of the work done at Vilpatti has been pub- 
lished last year in “ The Social Action” of Poona. 
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Visiting villages on holidays has ben a routine 
work for us. Instructing the villagers on rural uplift in 
general and on hygiene in particular, along with giving 
simple medical aid, is the chief aim of these weekly 
visits. 


Our efforts at rural uplift has hitherto hinged on 
the cooperatives, spinning and education. The coopera- 
tive movement has taken its roots in Vilpatti. In this 
village, a Harijan Credit Cooperative was started in 
1953, and is now functioning pretty well. Spinning has 
come in very useful, as people take to this easily. 
Mcreover, spinning with ‘ takli’ has helped some desti- 
tute boys to make a living by earning a few annas a 
day. 


As far as we are concerned, we deem the four 
schools opened in four villages as our very important 
achievements. Villagavi, Adukkam, Puttur and Pal- 
langhi have their own schools now. Of these, only the 
Pallanghi school gets a Government grant. 


We should not pass over in silence the Students’ 
Rally of last year. Many schools took part in this and 
made it a success. It was an open air meeting. Speakers 
stressed the importance of education and the spirit of 
cooperation. 


As regards the future, we proposed to open and 
run a hostel for the boys from the villages coming to 
Kodaikanal for their higher education. Since, at pre- 
sent, it is very difficult for thege boys to find suitable 
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lodging in Kodaikanal and consequently some of them 
are forced to give up these studies, we hope, this 
hostel which is going to be known as ‘ Amala Asramam’ 
will serve a good cause. 


One question must have already arisen in the minds 
of our well-wishers. “For all these works, where do 
you get the financial backing from?” Well, we get 
it from the gifts we receive from generous people, and 
from our own industry also. During the year 1953, for 
instance, we collected about Rs. 350/- by selling Christ- 
mas cards, and Rs. 600/- by exchange of used stamps. 
The rest of the money came from the inhabitants of 
Kodaikanal and other places. Thus, in the year 1953, 
we could collect Rs. 1370/- and spend it for educational, 
agricultural and housing purposes, for alms, and for the 
celebration of Hospital Days. 

S. S. S. 


To priests in a special way We recommend anew the 
counsel of Our Predecessor Leo XIII to go to the working- 
man....We complete it thus: “Go to the working-man, es- 
pecially when he is poor, and in general, go to the poor.” 


If the priest will not go to the working-man and to 
the poor, to warn them or to disabuse them of prejudice and 
false theory, they will become an easy prey for the apostles 
of Communism. 


( Pins XI in Divinit Redemptoris ) 





